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LITTLE  MAIDS  ALL  IN  A  ROW 


What  a  surprise  to  her  neighbors  must  have 
been  Contrary  Mary’s  garden — all  silvery  bells 
and  cockle  shells,  not  to  mention  the  little  maids 
in  a  row.  And  the  neighbors — wagging  their 
heads  and  saying  they’d  never  be  useful  and 
turning  back  to  pick  their  cabbages  and  cauli¬ 
flower;  "Contrary  Mary  always  did  have  ideas,” 
they’d  say.  Most  of  them  would  go  on  to  the  end 
of  their  days  planting  cabbages  and  picking  cab¬ 
bages,  never  believing  that  gardens  might  have 
little  maids  all  in  a  row  and  still  be  useful  gar¬ 
dens. 

Years  ago  —  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  perhaps  — 
some  Contrary  Marys  planted  gardens  in  China, 
hoping  that  there  would  be  little  maids,  rows 
and  rows  and  rows  of  them.  And  sure  enough, 
there  were.  Of  course,  the  neighbors  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  successfully  the  little  maids 
became  teachers  and  principals  and  doctors  and 
much  more  intelligent  housewives  and  mothers. 
For  the  gardens  that  were  planted  were  schools, 
and  those  who  wagged  their  heads  and  said  that 
gardens  were  only  for  cabbages  and  such  have 
had  to  admit  that  the  little  maids  are  fast  becom¬ 
ing  the  young  leaders  of  China. 

All  over  China  they  were  planted — tiny  little 
plots  that  grew  to  be  middle  schools,  high  schools, 
and  colleges.  If  you  will  step  this  way  and  tinkle 
the  silvery  bells  ever  so  lightly  we’ll  visit  some 
of  them. 


Ginling  College ,  Nanking,  East  China 

The  campus  of  Ginling  College  is  as  lovely  as 
its  name,  "Golden  Aspiration”,  the  old  classic 
name  for  the  city  of  Nanking.  With  its  forty 
acres  of  land  surrounded  by  bamboo  groves,  its 
buildings  in  the  best  of  Chinese  architecture,  its 
view  of  Purple  Mountain,  as  mysterious  and  sub¬ 
tle  as  the  charm  of  China  itself,  it  is  a  place  that 
inspires. 

Under  the  auspices  of  five  mission  boards  the 
college  was  opened  in  1915  with  nine  students. 
One  of  them,  Yi-Fang  Wu,  who  graduated  in 
1919,  was  made  president  in  1927,  and  has 
shown  remarkable  leadership  in  this  position  of 
responsibility.  The  entrance  requirements  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  an  American  college, 
and  all  the  instruction  is  in  English.  The  degree 
that  the  college  offers  is  recognized  by  American 
colleges  when  graduates  study  in  the  United 
States.  The  staff  numbers  about  30,  most  of  whom 
are  Chinese. 

The  students  come  from  a  dozen  different 
provinces  of  China.  Most  of  them  are  Christian 
and  plan  to  become  teacher, s,  or  Christian  leaders 
after  graduation.  They  are  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
college,  which  says:  "Ginling  College  was 
founded  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  China;  for  the  advance  in  education  necessary 
to  provide  trained  leadership;  for  the  education 
of  Christian  women  for  Christian  service;  and 
for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  under 
Christian  influence.” 


Missionary:  Kathleen  Bond.  Enrolment:  150 


Kwong  Yit  Girls’  School  ) 

Meishien,  South  China  ) 

The  center  of  activities  at  Kwong  Yit  School  \ 
is  the  missionaries’  home.  There,  at  almost  any  \ 
hour  of  the  day,  you  might  find  a  committee  ( 
meeting  or  a  song  practice  or  an  informal  class  ( 
party;  there,  just  at  dusk,  you  would  find  scores  / 
of  girls  slipping  in  quietly  for  vespers  and  a  few  ) 
minutes  of  silent  prayer.  For  the  spirit  of  the  ) 
Kwong  Yit  High  School  is  very  definitely  that  \ 
of  consecrated  Chinese  girls  preparing  for  Chris-  \ 
tian  service.  Almost  100%  of  the  student  body  ' 
are  Christian  girls,  all  of  whom  attend  the  chapel 
services  and  Bible  classes  although  they  are  not 
compulsory.  Every  Sunday  morning,  rain  or 
shine,  you  would  see  the  40  girls,  who  are  board¬ 
ers,  starting  out  on  the  three-mile  walk  to  the 
little  church  in  Meishien. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  activities  of  the  Red 
armies  and  the  plunderings  of  bandits  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  China  have  so  frightened  the  parents  that 
many  are  afraid  to  send  their  daughters  to  school. 
The  enrolment,  in  consequence,  has  dropped 
from  150  to  about  100  each  term.  When  public 
sentiment  made  it  wise  to  have  a  Chinese  princi¬ 
pal,  the  school  found  Miss  Stella  Wong,  who  had 
just  gained  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  / 
Hakka  girl  to  graduate  from  college.  She  was  so  / 
successful  that  many  mothers  brought  their  ) 
daughters  to  the  school,  hoping  that  they  would  1 
grow  to  be  like  Miss  Won g.  Her  earnest,  big-  \ 
sisterly  talks  to  the  girls  could  not  but  have  a  ( 
great  influence  in  their  lives.  This  year  her  sister,  1 
Lillian  Wong,  is  holding  the  position.  1 

Missionaries:  Louise  Campbell,  Anna  Foster. 


Enrolment:  100 
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\  Riverside  Academy,  Ningpo,  East  China 

1  A  study  in  comparisons — on  the  one  hand,  old 
Ningpo  with  its  ancient  walls  and  pagodas  that 
have  watched  the  Kong  Yong  flow  by  for  count¬ 
less  centuries;  on  the  other,  Riverside  Academy 
that  grew  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Kong  Yong 
not  so  long  ago  and  shocked  the  elders  of  the  city 
by  offering  to  educate  their  daughters.  Now  that 
education  for  girls  is  not  such  a  rare  thing, 

1  Riverside  Academy  has  become  a  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  high  school  where  75  come  under  the  in- 
(  fluence  of  consecrated  teachers.  It  is  a  union 
school  supported  by  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
and  Baptist  boards. 

With  its  white-pillared,  colonial  building,  its 
new  modern  gymnasium  and  assembly  hall,  its 
lovely  campus  facing  the  river,  this  school  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  China.  Student  activities 
1  are  many  and  varied — sports,  class  organizations, 

1  village  Sunday  schools,  Y.W.C.A.  and  student 
chapel,  musicals  and  plays,  the  money  from 
which  is  sent  for  famine  and  flood  relief  to  other 
parts  of  China. 

The  teachers  who  emphasized  such  activities 
for  the  shy  little  Chinese  girls  have  watched  out¬ 
standing  women  grow  up  among  them.  When, 
in  1927,  communistic  forces  tried  to  take  the 
desirable  school  buildings,  the  girls  and  teachers 
with  their  principal,  Esther  Sing,  refused  to 
evacuate,  moved  into  the  rooms  on  the  third 
floor,  and  continued  their  classes  in  spite  of  the 
threats.  They  won,  and  the  invaders  were  forced 
to  leave. 

I  Missionary:  Florence  \V ebster.  Enrolment:  86 
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School  for  Christian  Home  Makers 
Ningpo ,  East  China 

The  student  body  at  The  Christian  Home¬ 
makers  School  is  more  varied  than  most  schools 
with  an  enrolment  of  40;  there  are  young  wid¬ 
ows  from  well-to-do  homes,  young  widows  from 
poor  homes,  wives  of  teachers,  wives  of  business 
men,  girls  betrothed  to  educated  young  men  who 
insist  that  they  have  some  education  before  the 
marriage  takes  place.  Some  come  with  no  chil¬ 
dren,  some  have  as  many  as  four,  and  now  and 
then  a  baby  is  born  during  the  school  term.  Most 
of  them  are  between  20  and  25  years  of  age,  but 
a  few  are  girls  of  18  who  have  never  been  to 
school  and  are  too  old  to  start  with  the  little 
girls  of  another  school.  Many  of  them  have  been 
sent  with  definite  instructions  not  to  believe  the 
foreign  religion.  Although  the  Bible  classes  are 
not  compulsory,  most  of  the  women  attend  them 
regularly. 

In  1925  a  new  little  building  was  paid  for  by 
Chinese  and  American  friends  of  the  school. 
Above  the  four  classrooms  are  the  dormitories 
with  six  women  to  a  room.  One  wing,  devoted 
to  mothers  with  children,  has  a  playroom  and  a 
sleeping  room  for  the  babies.  Two  nurses  care 
for  the  children  while  the  mothers  are  in  classes. 

The  staff  of  five  Chinese  teachers  and  one 
American  is  directed  by  Miss  Lucy  Chih,  who 
has  been  principal  since  the  disrupted  days  of 
1927.  Miss  Chih,  a  third-generation  Christian, 
has  shown  remarkable  leadership  during  the 
periods  of  change  in  China.  The  whole  staff 
exemplify  the  Chinese  name  for  the  school — 
Mo-nee,  "Desiring  Righteousness.” 

Missionary:  Mary  Cressey.  Enrolment:  40 


Swatow  Academy,  Swatow,  South  China 

Kak-chieh  is  one  of  the  few  high  schools  in 
China  where  girls  and  boys  study  together  and 
compete  for  honors  in  the  same  classrooms.  Most 
of  the  156  girls  are  boarders  and  live  in  the  build¬ 
ings  that,  before  1927,  were  the  Abigail  Hart 
Memorial  School.  They  are  proud  of  the  history 
of  the  girls’  school  that  goes  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  mission,  when,  in  1851,  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  took  a  few  girls  into  her  home.  When  Miss 
Norwood  took  over  the  school  in  1878,  she  made 
the  fathers  of  her  pupils  sign  a  contract  agreeing 
not  to  bind  the  girls’  feet  nor  betroth  them  to 
non-Christian  men.  Although  they  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  they  agreed. 

The  girls  of  this  generation  have  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  interests  in  addition  to  their  school  work. 
They  are  divided  into  three  guilds,  one  of  which 
is  a  W.W.G.  chapter  and  in  which  they  work 
out  their  own  programs,  social  activities  and  re¬ 
ligious  meetings.  Choruses  and  other  musical 
activities  take  some  of  their  time,  while  track, 
tennis  and  hiking  give  them  plenty  of  exercise. 

On  the  regular  school  curriculum  are  several 
classes  in  religious  education,  taught  by  three 
American  and  five  splendid  Chinese  teachers.  In 
addition  there  are  many  group  meetings 
with  different  leaders  that  start  as  early 
as  6:30  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Missionaries: 

Mabelle  R.  Culley, 

Abbie  Sanderson. 

Girls  Enroled :  156 
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Shanghai  University 
Shanghai ,  East  China 

Although  in  1920  there  were  only  50  girls  in 
colleges  in  China,  the  next  five  years  saw  an  in¬ 
crease  of  900%.  Shanghai  University,  the  first 
in  that  part  of  the  country  to  start  co-education, 
admitted  four  students,  and  soon  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  were  becoming  co-edu- 
cational.  Ten  years  later  President  Liu  wrote, 
"There  are  134  women  students  enroled.  We 
feel  that  co-education  has  passed  the  stage  of 
experiment.  The  young  women  have  borne  them¬ 
selves  with  such  dignity  and  charm  that  they 
have  won  the  admiration  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
many  friends  who  have  visited  the  campus.  Their 
scholarship  has  improved,  as  has  the  breadth  of 
their  interest.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  co¬ 
education  has  brought  a  wholesomeness  and  a 
vigor  into  the  new  social  order  of  China.” 

Shanghai  University  has  the  second  largest 
number  of  students  of  any  Christian  college  in 
China.  There  is  always  a  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  students  and  the  professors.  During 
the  recent  disturbances,  when  many  students  of 
government  colleges  took  matters  in  their  own 
hands,  the  students  of  Shanghai  University 
conducted  themselves  with  such  wis- 
im  and  good  grace  that  they  were 
commended  by  the  Chinese  of¬ 
ficials. 

Missionaries :  Elizabeth 

Knabe,  Ruth  Bugbee. 

Girls  Enroled:  134 


Woman’s  Bible  Training  School 
Swatotv ,  South  China 

When  Miss  Adele  Field  came  from  Bangkok 
to  Swatow  in  1874,  she  had  a  very  clear-cut  ambi¬ 
tion  to  train  Chinese  women  to  teach  their  own 
people.  A  visit  to  a  hundred  homes  of  Christians, 
an  invitation  to  the  most  promising  women  to 
study  with  her  —  and  her  school  was  started. 
As  a  teacher,  Miss  Field  made  of  these  pupils 
strong  Bible  women  who  taught  in  the  nearby 
villages.  Her  principal  was  a  sound  one — "To 
teach  a  man  to  climb  is  harder  than  to  lift  him  up, 
but  the  first  place  will  carry  him  much  farther  - 
in  the  end.” 

Because  many  of  the  women  brought  their 
children  with  them,  a  kindergarten  grew  up  with 
the  school.  Today  the  Kindergarten,  with  its  100 
little  pupils,  is  used  as  a  practice  school  for  the 
girls  in  the  Kindergarten  Training  Class. 

Last  year  there  were  86  girls  and  women 
studying  in  this  school.  Some  of  them  came  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  some  to  study  longer.  In  1930 
six  women  completed  the  whole  six-year  course; 
now  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  obtain  more 
training  before  going  out  as  Bible  women. 

For  the  past  ten  years  this  important  school  ) 
for  women  has  been  under  the  leadership  of  ) 
Miss  Alice  Chen,  a  graduate  of  Ginling  College.  \ 
On  the  teaching  staff  are  4  Chinese  women,  1  \ 
Chinese  man  and  3  American  women.  ( 

Missionaries:  Edna  Smith  (Kindergartner) ,  1 

Melvina  Sollman,  Prudence  Worley,  Elsie 

Kittlitz.  Enrolment:  86 


Suifu  Boarding  School 
Suifu ,  West  China 

"Here  in  far  western  China,  near  the  borders 
of  Tibet,  were  young  women  of  discernment 
whose  comments  made  me  feel  that  in  their 
hearts  were  rich  stores  of  gold,  frankincense  and 
myrrh,”  wrote  the  missionary  secretary  after  a 
visit  to  this  school.  Even  today  the  education  of 
girls  is  thought  an  unnecessary  luxury  in  West 
China,  and  not  many  fathers  can  spare  the  money 
for  such  a  seemingly  worthless  project.  But  in 
that  old  school  building,  once  the  mission  hos¬ 
pital,  have  been  trained  girls  who  are  making  a 
very  definite  contribution  to  Suifu.  This  is  the 
only  high  school  for  girls  in  a  district  of  more 
than  two  million  people,  and  on  it  the  primary 
schools  of  the  district  depend  for  their  teachers, 
the  churches  for  their  leaders. 

There  is  no  campus  about  this  school,  but  in 
the  Chinese  fashion  there  is  a  large  open  court 
in  the  center  of  the  building.  Beyond  this  are 
tennis  courts  and  volley  ball  courts,  since  both 
sports  have  become  very  popular  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  girls. 

The  ten  teachers  who  live  in  the  dormitory 
with  the  girls  have  a  great  influence  in  the  lives 
of  their  pupils  out  of  the  classroom.  Teachers  and 
pupils  are  very  active  in  the  little  church,  where 
a  large  portion  of  the  congregation  is  made  up 
of  young  people,  and  where  most  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  carried  by  first  generation  Christians. 
Challenged  by  the  great  need  for  more  leaders 
and  especially  for  educated  women  leaders,  the 
girls  go  out  as  real  pioneers  in  a  country  but 
recently  opened  to  Christian  influences. 
Missionaries :  Lettie  Archer,  As t rid  Peterson. 

Enrolment:  47 


Woman’s  Christian 
Medical  College 

Shanghai ,  East  China 

This  medical  school,  justly  N. 
proud,  reports  that  so  far  not  one 
graduate  has  gone  into  private  prac-  s 

tise,  but  every  one  has  chosen  her  field  with 
a  view  to  service.  Perhaps  they  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  Margaret  Williamson,  the  seamstress  in 
New  York  City,  who,  in  1884,  gave  all  her  earn¬ 
ings  to  start  the  little  two-room  hospital.  Or 
perhaps  in  the  public  health  center  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  or  out  in  the  city  following  up  maternity  1 
cases,  they  have  seen  the  great  need  for  more 
Christian  doctors  in  China.  Fifteen  young  women 
study  here  each  year,  while  many  applicants  are 
turned  away  for  lack  of  room. 

The  first  class  was  matriculated  in  September, 
1924,  after  four  American  mission  boards  had 
chosen  the  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital  as  the 
most  suitable  in  which  to  start  a  medical  school. 
Already  it  is  one  of  the  seven  medical  schools  in 
all  China  which  have  been  granted  registration 
as  grade  A  schools.  In  the  center  of  the  Chinese 
section  of  Shanghai,  it  has  a  modern  laboratory 
and  classroom  building,  a  200-bed  hospital  for 
women  and  children,  a  modern  out-patient  de¬ 
partment,  where  24,000  patients  are  seen  an¬ 
nually. 

During  the  flood  period,  when  5,000  refugees 
crowded  into  the  city,  and  later  during  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  Shanghai,  the  students  carried  on  a  medi¬ 
cal  relief  program  which  was  outstanding  in  its 
accomplishments. 

Missionaries ;  Hazel  Taylor,  Josephine  Lawney. 

Enrolment:  1 5 


School  of 
Mothercraft 
Huchoiv,  East  China 

Because  the  School  of  Mother- 
craft  is  unique,  there  are  many  visi¬ 
tors  from  near  and  far — friends  and 
relatives  of  the  pupils,  husbands  and  fiances 
of  prospective  students,  whole  classes  from  gov¬ 
ernment  schools,  religious  and  social  workers, 
Chinese  and  foreigners.  All  are  anxious  to  know 
just  how  the  school  is  different  from  ordinary 
boarding  schools  for  girls.  Take  a  walk  through 
the  garden  or  playground  at  five  o’clock  play¬ 
time  when  the  mothers  have  their  babies  with 
them.  Some  are  wee  ones  who  have  been  born 
during  the  school  year;  others  are  as  old  as  eight 
years.  This  is  a  school  where  married  women  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  for  an  education  as 
girls  may  come  and  bring  their  children.  Most  of 
their  husbands  are  educated  men  and  anxious  to 
have  their  wives  attend  school  a  few  years. 

All  day  while  the  mothers  have  studied,  the 
nursery  school  teachers  and  the  kindergarten 
teachers  have  had  charge  of  the  children.  In  their 
own  classes  the  mothers  have  learned  not  only 
the  three  Rs,  but  also  the  principles  of  child 
care,  hygiene,  kindergarten  methods,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  that  will  make  them  better  Chris¬ 
tian  home-makers.  Although  Bible  study  cannot 
be  compulsory,  almost  all  of  the  pupils  attend 
the  classes  regularly. 

Last  year  the  Chinese  government  sent  educa¬ 
tionalists  to  Huchow  to  study  this  school  and 
plan  similar  ones  for  half  a  dozen  Chinese  cities. 

Missionary:  Mary  I.  Jones.  Enrolment:  118 
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West  China  Union  University 
Chengtu ,  West  China 

If  you  have  never  heard  of  West  China  Union 
University  you  will  be  amazed  to  find  a  modern 
college  with  departments  of  Arts,  Education,  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  Medicine,  a  beautiful  campus,  up-to- 
date  buildings  in  the  Chinese  style  of  architec¬ 
ture — all  i, 800  miles  inland  from  the  coast  cities'. 
It  was  started  in  1910  by  six  missionary  societies 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  England,  and 
is  still  the  only  institution  of  college  grade  in 
a  province  with  a  population  of  60,000,000.  The 
staff  includes  25  foreign  and  21  Chinese  mem¬ 
bers  who  give  full  time,  and  64  others  who  give 
part  time  instruction. 

The  university  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
maintaining  its  Christian  character  while  con¬ 
forming  to  government  regulations.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  offered  a  choice  between  religious  and 
ethical  subjects,  and  the  majority  have  elected 
the  former.  In  spite  of  attacks  by  communists, 
the  Christian  atmosphere  has  prevailed  and  about 
80%  of  the  students  regularly  attend  Christian 
services. 

1930  was  a  very  special  year  in  the  history  of 
the  college,  for  five  girls  were  graduated — the 
first  to  finish  a  college  course  west  of  Nanking. 
They  had  the  opportunity  of  starting  traditions 
in  the  woman’s  college  to  be  handed  down  to  fu¬ 
ture  classes.  The  young  women  have  surprised 
every  one  with  the  high  standard  of  their  scholar¬ 
ship  and  their  participation  in  school  activities. 
Last  year  there  were-  56  women  in  the  student 
body  of  266. 

Missionary:  Sara  Downer.  Girls  Enroled:  56 


\  Hangchow  Union  Girls’  School 
(  Hangchow ,  East  China 

(  One  of  the  missionaries  wrote  to  some  Amer- 
|  ican  girls  the  following  description  of  her  high 
school  pupils  in  Hangchow:  "In  outward  cus¬ 
tom  and  modes  of  dress  they  are  not  like  you,  but 
inwardly  they  are  just  like  girls  the  world  over. 
They  like  to  have  people  interested  in  them;  they  i 
adore  good  times,  going  off  for  a  picnic  or  a  row 
on  the  lake,  and  they  are  always  ready  to  work 
up  a  play  or  a  stunt.  Our  curriculum  is  much  like 
that  of  a  similar  school  except  that  the  subjects 
are  taught  in  Chinese,  and  English  is  an  extra  ( 
subject.  Every  year  the  seniors  in  this  course  ( 
study  'Little  Women.’  In  the  music  department,  / 
where  we  have  from  70  to  80  pupils,  the  pianos  ) 
and  reed  organs  are  going  from  morning  until  j 
night.”  \ 

The  teachers  of  this  school  train  leaders  by  \ 
developing  a  spirit  of  initiative  and  self-reliance,  ( 
and  inspiring  the  girls  to  a  life  purpose.  Some  of  / 
,  the  graduates  go  on  to  college  to  study  for  teach-  / 
ing  or  medical  careers,  but  since  many  of  them  ) 
marry  after  graduation  they  are  taught  cooking,  j 
sewing  and  child  care  in  order  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  better  home-makers.  Bible  classes  are  elec-  1 
tive  because  of  government  regulations,  but  most  ( 
of  the  girls  attend  regularly. 

During  the  war  periods  of  the  last  decade, 
when  armies  of  the  north  and  south  alternately 
held  Hangchow  and  the  missionaries  were  forced 
to  leave,  the  teachers  had  great  responsibilities 
1  thrust  upon  them.  From  them  have  emerged  1 
some  outstanding  leaders — Miss  Nyi  who  was  1 
principal  in  1927  and  Miss  Sarah  Chow  who  is  1 
principal  now. 

Missionary:  Gertrude  McCulloch.  Enrolment:  149 


Union  Normal  Training  School 
Chengtu,  West  China 

From  the  time  the  rising  bell  rings  at  six-thirty 
in  the  morning,  until  the  retiring  bell  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  45  girls  in  the  normal 
school  are  kept  very  busy.  In  addition  to  her 
regular  class  work,  each  girl  has  24  hours  a 
week  of  practice  teaching  in  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  school.  The  347  little  children  give 
them  plenty  of  experience  in  managing  class¬ 
rooms. 

The  training  school  is  just  outside  the  City 
of  Chengtu  on  the  University  campus.  It  was 
1  started  in  1914  by  several  missionary  societies. 
The  old  Chinese  buildings  are  still  in  use  and 
because  they  cannot  be  stretched  indefinitely, 
they  can  accommodate  no  more  than  45  girls  a 
year. 

In  1931  Miss  Pearl  Chiang  came  from  Shang¬ 
hai  University  to  teach  in  the  school,  and  the 
next  year  was  made  principal.  Education  for  girls 
is  so  new  in  West  China  that  young  women  grad¬ 
uates  of  this  school  are  much  in  demand. 
Missionary:  Minnie  Argetsinger. 

Enrolment:  43 


Kying  Teh  Junior  High  School 
Shaohing ,  East  China 

Turn  down  "Silk  and  Satin  Lane”  in  Shaohing 
and  stop  at  the  interesting  old  gate  before  the 
Kying  Teh  girls’  school.  If  you  look  in,  you  will 
find  that  most  of  the  72  girls  of  the  school  are 
out  in  the  "gym,”  which  consists  of  a  straw  mat 
as  a  roof  over  a  cement  floor,  and  are  busy  with 
games  after  a  day  in  school.  They  are  enthusiastic 
about  everything  in  the  school,  about  the  new 
principal,  Miss  Pansy  Ling  from  Shanghai  Col- 


lege,  who  has  just  come  to  Kying  Teh,  and  about 
the  eleven  teachers  all  of  whom  live  in  the  dor¬ 
mitory  and  act  like  big-sisters.  So  popular  is  this 
school  with  the  people  of  Shaohing,  that  there 
was  a  great  protest  when  closing  it  was  seriously 
considered.  One  of  the  best  loved  activities  is  a 
Sunday  school  and  children’s  church  conducted 
by  the  girls  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 
Missionary.  Viola  Hill.  Enrolment  in  H.  S.:  72 

Cheng  Mei  Junior  High  School 
Kinhwa ,  East  China 

Few  parents  could  be  persuaded  to  unbind 
their  daughters’  feet  as  one  of  the  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  when  the  girls’  school  was  opened 
in  Kinhwa  in  1902.  But  after  four  years  there 
was  such  an  increase  in  numbers  that  the  school 
had  to  be  moved  to  a  new  building.  In  1926  the 
junior  high  school  was  opened  and  12  girls  were 
graduated  in  the  first  class.  Then  came  political 
troubles,  the  secure  of  the  building  and  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties. 

In  1931  the  junior  high  school  was  reopened 
with  funds  already  at  hand.  Not  one  girl  failed 
in  the  government  entrance  examinations.  Of  the 
thirty  girls  to  be  admitted,  ten  had  been  doing 
junior  high  school  work  without  credit  rather 
than  go  to  the  government  school. 

Missionary:  StellaRelyea.  Enrolment  in  H.  S.:  30 

Your  contributions  to  the  co-operative  program  will 
help  all  these  schools. 
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